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sence of the civic virtues, and a spirit of the exaggerated 
importance of relaxation and rest led to that great conn- 
try's fall. The sad story of India's fall should teach 
every individual the utility of practical energy, efficiency, 
strength of character, and unity. Unless India recovers 
from her stupor, there is no chance for her. She must 
meet death from without. But if she takes to heart the 
lessons of her great religion and ethics, which bid her 
neither sit, nor stand, but go, she will have victory from 
within. It is a great pity that the Hindu religion and 
philosophy have been so interpreted in the past as to 
give color to a quietistic and unpractical code of duties, 
quite in accord with the introspective turn of the Hindu's 
mind. The whole spirit of the Bhagavadgita is a pro- 
test against this quietistic spirit. The highest religious 
philosophy of the Hindus requires each man to enter 
into the strife of the world and wholeheartedly to per- 
form his duty. "Devoted each in his own work, man 
attains perfection" (Bhagavadgita, 18-45). Every man, 
according to the ethics of the Vedanta, is required to 
contribute to the national strength his quota of earnest 
work. It is by the adoption of this gospel of work that 
the nation can grow. 

S. Radhakrishnan. 
The Presidency College, Madras. 



SWIFT AND WHITMAN AS EXPONENTS OF 
HUMAN NATURE. 

R. D. O'LEARY. 

"C OR our present purpose, we may consider three at- 
•*■ titudes taken towards human nature, aesthetically con- 
sidered as a complex made up of what common experi- 
ence understands to be the material and the non-mate- 
rial. First, there is the attitude of the ordinary person, 
the natural man occupied with the business of living. 
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He regards himself as made up of body and soul, an in- 
separable compound so far as this world is concerned. 
The soul he looks upon as nobler than the body. The 
body as a whole he accepts as a fact not particularly 
noble in itself, and yet also as a whole not ignoble either. 
But it has its ignoble aspects, its ignoble even if indis- 
pensable parts, which his training from childhood up has 
taught him to ignore, or, on all ordinary occasions, to 
make a decent pretence of ignoring. He does not allow 
his mind to dwell much on these unpleasant matters. 
But he takes it for granted that they are in the very 
nature of things unpleasant, a humiliating order of facts 
which for some reason have been made inseparably at- 
tendant circumstances of man's life in the world. These 
aspects are not for him the whole of human nature, how- 
ever, nor even its most significant or characteristic part. 
They do not symbolize it for him, to the exclusion of 
what he regards as the nobler intellectual and spiritual 
sides of life. 

The other two attitudes, here to be considered, are 
very different from this. They are also very different 
from one another; but they have this in common, that 
they are marked by the simplicity and absoluteness of 
fundamental aesthetic doctrine. One is the attitude of 
Jonathan Swift; the other, that of Walt Whitman. 

The mind of Swift, as revealed in his formal literary 
work and in his published correspondence, is one of the 
most fascinating subjects that have ever engaged the 
attention of students. Indeed, it has had the fascina- 
tion of an enigma which, if not insoluble, has at any rate 
not proved easy of solution. But so far as the character 
of his views on the subject here under discussion is con- 
cerned, it must be said that there is nothing enigmatical 
about them; the most straightforward and lucid style in 
all English prose literature has made it very difficult for 
even pedantry, laboriously searching for what is not 
there, to misunderstand Swift's meaning at any point. 
How he came to hold such views, and, situated as he was, 
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to want to give them such expression as would probably 
cause the world to connect them forever with his name, 
and even make them synonyms of his name, — this is in- 
deed an enigma ; but it is not our enigma. 

"But principally I hate and detest that animal called 
man," are the terrible and famous words found in Swift's 
letter to Pope dated September 29, 1725; perhaps, in- 
deed, the most terrible words in English literature, when 
we remember that it was the author of "Gulliver's 
Travels" who wrote them, and certainly among the most 
famous. Their interest for us, and their significance for 
our purpose, are not in the slightest degree affected by 
the almost sentimentally charitable words which com- 
plete the sentence, "although I heartily love John, Peter, 
Thomas, and so forth." For it is in the words first 
quoted that Swift's deliberate judgment about essential 
human nature is recorded; the words that follow are 
only a confession of that human weakness of intellect 
and will which causes a man to let himself be tempo- 
rarily browbeaten out of what he believes to be the 
truth, when he stands in the presence of the plausible 
concrete fact that has somehow managed to get a hold on 
his sentimental nature. For to Swift man was, un- 
avoidably, when you considered him without bias, what 
the words quoted proclaim him : an animal, and, as such, 
hateful and detestable even to man himself. 

It is hardly necessary to go into a minute examina- 
tion of the evidence contained in Swift's works show- 
ing his belief in the essential and incurable animality of 
man. It is well known that part four of "Gulliver's 
Travels" is little more than a detailed presentation of 
this idea; it is perhaps less widely known that certain 
of his poems afford what is in some ways even better 
evidence of Swift 's attitude in this matter; better be- 
cause entirely void of the fictional element, nakedly and 
malignantly descriptive of what Swift considered the 
literal fact; nakedly and malignantly, but with a malig- 
nance of that entirely unimpassioned sort of which no 
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one who has ever written, perhaps, was so great a mas- 
ter as Swift. 

The mistake must not be made at this point of sup- 
posing that the works of Swift here alluded to are sig- 
nificant for our purpose, merely because they are what 
would, from the ordinary point of view, be regarded as 
decidedly nasty. Nasty they are; but their nastiness is 
not of the sort that has its roots in the joyous animality, 
for example, found frequently in Chaucer, or in mere 
coarseness of taste such as has always characterized a 
good deal of the jesting and story-telling practised in 
strictly men's company of certain grades and types. Nor 
yet is the attitude that of cynicism, mockery, bitter wit. 
It is something far more significant than either animal 
delight in the gross, or the spirit of the cynic and the 
mocker. For he who takes a genuine satisfaction in 
gross stories and obscene allusions, and indulges this 
taste whenever opportunity affords, merely shows 
thereby that these things are not, in his way of think- 
ing, real evils at all, though that highly conventional 
creature, respectable society, may play at so regarding 
them. Man's animal nature, in other words, is not, in 
any of its aspects, a necessarily offensive thing to him, 
though for social purposes, and perhaps also out of re- 
gard for popular Christianity with its perpetually iter- 
ated opposition to the material side of life, it may be 
practically impossible to avoid acting most of the time 
on the assumption that it is. 

The spirit of the cynic, the mocker, on the other hand, 
is a spirit which in the very act of utterance confesses 
itself to be indulging in the artificiality of literary ex- 
pression, the exaggeration of hyperbole, the tricks of 
metaphor. But Swift's insistence on what common 
thinking considers the nastily animal incidents of human 
life is always calm, prosaic, literal. The hideous things 
he describes, he does so because, as he means you to un- 
derstand, they are actually and literally there, and he 
does not want you, fine sir or madam, to forget them, as 
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your ridiculously conceited bearing shows that you do 
constantly forget them. You can never feel, as you read 
in Swift some passage that dwells insistently upon what 
the writer clearly regards as loathsome or otherwise 
hateful in human nature, that you have here the work 
of a man who is temporarily seeing things out of pro- 
portion, by reason, possibly, of some recent unpleasant 
experience, and that if you read what he may write to- 
morrow or next week, you may find him taking you into 
much sunnier regions. On the contrary, you are always 
well aware that in no temper of mind possible to him 
could Swift ever approach the matter with which he is 
here dealing and see it essentially otherwise than as he 
here presents it. 

It is sometimes said of Swift, as it is often said of 
other writers who deal with certain physical incidents 
of life which most writers are careful to avoid even sug- 
gesting, that he revels in nastiness. Of some writers 
about whom this statement is made it is undeniably true. 
Of Swift it is never true. In mere nastiness he takes 
no pleasure at all. But human nature is nasty, deeply 
and essentially so, as he sees it; and his sense of this 
fact is so insistent, his incapacity to tolerate conven- 
tional concealment and fine pretence so grim, that for 
him to refrain from all discussion of this bottom fact, 
and even all mention of it, is impossible. It is, again, 
sometimes maintained, and sometimes taken for granted, 
that Swift's tendency to dwell upon the physically offen- 
sive is due to the fact that the mind of the writer was 
diseased. This idea is made to look somewhat plausible 
when one remembers that in Swift's later years his mind 
did give way, and that it at last became an utter wreck. 
Nevertheless, the notion is not really defensible. It has 
its root in the perilous habit of accounting, in an off- 
hand way, for anything in human conduct that one 
doesn't like by the assertion that the conduct objected 
to is the expression of a diseased mind. In all of Swift's 
work in which his abhorrence of what we may call the 
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physical basis of life and its incidents appears, there is 
an unfailing lucidity which shows that the writer is al- 
ways perfectly aware what he is about, and means some- 
thing to the point. That being the case, it is surely un- 
profitable, for it leads nowhere, to say that Swift's atti- 
tude in this matter is the result of disease or insanity 
rather than of perfectly normal, however mistaken, think- 
ing. 

It is significant that the famous sentence already 
quoted as setting forth Swift's deliberate estimate of 
humanity in its ultimate and essential nature, is found in 
the letter to Pope in which he alludes repeatedly, always 
in the same vein, to "Gulliver's Travels," then soon to 
be published. Clearly, for Swift, the central feature of 
his book was not the adventures there recorded, nor even 
the satire on the institutions and practices of the time, 
that seemed to him ridiculous. For Swift, the essence 
of "Gulliver" was in part four. What was most valued 
by the author was the concrete presentation, in great 
detail, of the judgment through which, in his remark to 
Pope, he proclaimed man a hated and detested animal. 

But it may be said that the Yahoos are not men, but only 
animals in human form, and particularly nasty animals 
at that. Now, it is quite open to any reader of "Gul- 
liver" to say that this is in fact what the Yahoos are, 
animals, all but lacking rationality, and untouched by 
any of the refinements of social life. But that is not at 
all what Swift means by his presentation. In the Yahoos 
he has simply attempted to remove all the externalities 
and concealments from human nature, in order that we 
may the more clearly and surely see what we of neces- 
sity are. "Thou art the thing itself," he seems to say, 
far more terribly than Lear, because he says it without 
excitement, and means literally what he says. 

It must be admitted that, in one important respect, 
Swift's treatment of the aspects of human nature here 
under consideration fails to be completely self-consist- 
ent. The virtuous and admirable Houyhnhnms are, of 
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course, animals, in the biological sense; and therefore 
their bodies are of necessity the scene of all the physi- 
ological processes which go on in man's body, and which 
in that connection Swift finds so hideously offensive. 
Yet Swift simply does not allow us to think of these 
matters in connection with the Houyhnhnms at all. They 
are horses, but they are not animals ; they are embodied 
rationality and virtue. 

Perhaps the simplest way in which to formulate 
Swift's conception of human nature is to say that it was 
dUalistic in character, but that this dualism was of a 
peculiar kind, in that all the emphasis in Swift's pres- 
entation of the case fell on the side of evil, and that so 
powerfully that the total effect is not that of dualism 
at all, but rather that of a monism of animality, of evil. 
Perhaps, indeed, there is a certain impropriety in apply- 
ing the terminology of metaphysics to any work of 
Swift's, the life-long contemner of metaphysics, the rude 
mocker at all speculative thinking. But is there in all 
literature any better example than Swift of the self- 
destroying folly displayed in all denunciation of meta- 
physics not merely in particular, but in the abstract? 
Swift's doctrine of human nature is itself a metaphys- 
ical doctrine, for it concedes the possibility of no excep- 
tions, it allows no limitations upon its finality either by 
the processes of history or the revelations of a more 
searching analysis. Man is, has been, and will be an 
animal of animals, nay, the animal of all animals which 
man himself, when he faces the matter squarely, is 
obliged to confess repels him most, the brutal beast 
which above all others he detests. 

Now, we know that this doctrine of human nature is 
not a doctrine by which any man lives or can live. Swift 
himself, of course, did not five by it. He had friends 
whom he loved, and whose images in his mind, we must 
believe, were ordinarily not colored by disgust, were 
ordinarily not suggestive of the repellently animal, or 
even of the animal at all. The most analytical of minds 
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is not continuously analytical in its intercourse with the 
world; and the depressing consciousness of the animal 
aspects of human nature is always the result of a proc- 
ess of analysis, and of oblivion, at least for the moment, 
of other aspects. But in ordinary consciousness it is the 
other aspects that are in the foreground or wholly in 
possession, it is the disagreeably animal aspects that 
are in oblivion. Swift was like other men in this respect; 
though perhaps oblivion of the disagreeable was never 
so usual or so long continued in his case as it probably 
is with most men. But Swift differed from the ordinary 
man in believing this oblivion to be unwarranted; he 
felt that those enemies of all common sense and honesty, 
sentimentalism, and human vanity and conceit, could only 
be kept within bounds by men's perpetually reminding 
themselves of the ugly facts. Such a reminder of these 
facts as literature could give he sought to bestow upon 
mankind in "A Voyage to the Houyhnhnms," for its 
author, as we have seen, the vital part of "Gulliver's 
Travels." 

Something less than three quarters of a century after 
the death of Swift, in a happier land than seventeenth 
century Ireland, was born the man who was to be the elo- 
quent mouthpiece of a view of human nature the direct 
opposite of Swift's ; and in spite of the fact that his pres- 
entation of this view was to be made in language in- 
finitely more decorous than Swift's, this man was to give 
far more offense by what he said than Swift's brutally 
plain speaking had given. 

Whitman's view was as thoroughgoing and absolute 
as Swift's; and, as is the case with all such views on 
fundamental matters, which necessarily run counter at 
many points to that haphazard product of chance, in- 
stinct, rationality, and prejudice, that we call current 
practice, Whitman's ideas were as incapable of being 
lived out, so to speak, by their author, as Swift's had 
been, though for a very different reason. Swift could 
not put his ideas into practice, or, more properly, could 
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not in his personal conduct act as if he thoroughly and 
at all times believed in the view he announced, because 
in his personal make-up, in spite of his bitter philosophy 
and his temper, he was a pronouncedly sociable person. 
Needing intercourse with his fellows perhaps as much 
as any man that ever lived, he naturally shaped his con- 
duct, in the main, by his feeling for the individuals with 
whom he came in contact, some at least of whom he 
'loved,' as he said, rather than by the hostility rooted 
in the general judgment that he passed upon their kind, 
— and his own. Whitman could not put his view per- 
fectly into practice, because to have done so would have 
been to defy convention, and to defy it in ways that con- 
stitute very much the most perilous forms of daring upon 
which a human being can venture. 

It is very difficult, indeed, to state Whitman's view 
without doing it injustice in the minds of most decent 
people, even to this day; an indication that it is really 
much further from the conventional view than Swift's 
is, though most persons who have thought only a little 
about the matter would probably at first dispute this. 
That Whitman himself found it difficult to state his views 
without giving offense, is perhaps sufficiently well known. 
Indeed, his early experiences, following his first publi- 
cation, in 1855, of his "Leaves of Grass," would have 
constituted one of the great tragedies in the history of 
thought and of literature, had not the author been a per- 
son of truly philosophic mind and temper, to a degree 
equaled by very few indeed, if any, among the great 
poets of the world who have had what they believed to 
be a noble and life-giving message to communicate to 
men. Simple, sweet-minded, patient, and not so much 
forgiving as incapable of conceiving that there was any 
occasion of forgiveness on his part for the treatment ac- 
corded him, Whitman long stood in the popular mind for 
obscenity unexampled in modern literature at least, if 
even approached by the literature of any period in the 
world's history. That he is now somewhat generally 
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known as the Good Gray Poet, has by no means made 
full amends to his memory; there are probably plenty 
of excellent people still alive to whom Walt Whitman 
is an abhorrent name. 

And what is Whitman's view? One might briefly de- 
scribe it by saying that it is in almost every respect the 
precise opposite of Swift's. This view pervades "Leaves 
of Grass," perhaps the majority of the poems in that 
volume giving more or less definite expression to it; but 
the rather long poem entitled "I Sing the Body Elec- 
tric" may be said to have for its sole aesthetic purpose 
the enthusiastic utterance of Whitman's doctrine of 
human nature. The essence of that doctrine is implied 
in two questions at the end of section one : 

And if the body does not do fully as much as the soulf 
And if the body were not the soul, what is the soul? 

This implied identification of body and soul represents, 
of course, a monistic conception of human nature, as op- 
posed to the conventional view, and also to the one held 
by Swift. Swift's dualism, however, as it will be remem- 
bered we noted, was of this peculiar sort, that in his 
formulation of it the emphasis all fell on the side of 
the body, the animal side; the other side, inconsiderable 
and unimportant, serving hardly any other office than 
that of enabling us, by contrast, to appreciate to the full 
the hideousness of this animal side ! 

But if Swift's dualism is somewhat imperfect, from 
the viewpoint of logical consistency, Whitman's monism 
is equally so. "Was it doubted that those who corrupt 
their own bodies conceal themselves?" says Whitman 
in the first section of the poem already quoted. For 
Whitman, therefore, as surely as for Swift, what is evil 
may find a place in human nature. However, good and 
evil represent no metaphysical conceptions with Whit- 
man, nor any doctrine as to the necessary nature, from 
the moral point of view, of any ultimate constituent of 
human nature. Whitman's conception of evil, indeed, is 
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a purely utilitarian one. Only that is evil, and therefore 
to be avoided by one's self and disapproved in others, 
which interferes with the normal processes of life. For 
life is essentially a good and admirable thing; though 
it is in some degree capable of being conducted unwisely, 
that is, in disregard of some of the conditions prescribed, 
by its nature and environment, for its healthy continuance. 
The whole group of poems called "The Children of 
Adam," of which "I Sing the Body Electric" is the long- 
est, is a celebration in terms sometimes almost raptur- 
ous, of the glory of the animal body, and of the worthi- 
ness and beauty of all its parts, functions, and relations, 
when not marred by some abnormality. But it is very 
unfair to Whitman to forget, as most readers, probably, 
do constantly forget, that 'the animal' for him connotes 
something very different from what it connotes for our 
ordinary thought; something very different, yet not at 
all profound, 'metaphysical,' or difficult of apprehension, 
unless one tries to apprehend what simply is not there, 
as many, perhaps most, of us often do in abstract mat- 
ters. The fact is, our common everyday thinking ap- 
pears to be incurably dualistic. For it, man is a com- 
plex of body and mind, two facts so completely different 
that they have no common measure. For "Whitman, this 
is simply not true; soul and body are literally one fact, 
not two ultimately different bodies of fact. The merely 
animal no more exists, therefore, than the merely 
spiritual ; there is only the human, if we must have any 
'merely' in the matter. 

The beauty of the waist, and thence of the hips, and thenee downward 

toward the knees, 
The thin red jellies within you or within me, the bones and the marrow 

in the bones, 
The exquisite realization of health; 
O I say these are not the parts and poems of the body only, but of the 

soul, 
O I say now these are the soul! 

This language, the final lines in "I Sing the Body 
Electric," might perhaps at first thought be interpreted 
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as declaring that the soul is the ultimate reality. But 
that is not at all Whitman's meaning. If it were, we 
should have to say that Whitman's philosophy of human 
nature is merely one particular expression of what is 
commonly called idealism. But it is in fact impossible 
to read much of Whitman's poetry and come away from 
it with the feeling that one has here been in communica- 
tion with what one ordinarily means by the term ideal- 
ism. It is possible, no doubt, by the use of a good deal 
of speculative ingenuity, to offer a very plausible de- 
fense of Whitman's right to a place among the idealists. 
But it is only as the result of a resolute search for evi- 
dence looking in that direction, one may venture to say, 
that one arrives at that conclusion; it is not the spon- 
taneous impression with which the impartial reader, the 
reader who is not preparing to defend a thesis, puts 
down "Leaves of Grass." Indeed, it would be much 
easier to make out a plausible defense for the assertion 
that Whitman's doctrine is the doctrine of pure mate- 
rialism. That it is such a doctrine is probably the im- 
pression which the majority of Whitman's readers carry 
away with them; and it is easy to see why this should 
be so. 

What we call the intellectual interests, the intellectual 
side of human nature, receives very little consideration 
at Whitman's hands. Contrary to the impression one 
might get from the character and source of the admira- 
tion that Whitman's work has called forth, — Whitman's 
ardent admirers, as is well known, while not numerous, 
have yet included some of the most famous English men 
of letters and thinkers of the last fifty years, — Whitman 
is not at all rich in ideas. Few writers, in fact> who have 
so strongly impressed intelligent readers with their origi- 
nality and power, have come so near to the artistic sin 
of monotony in ideas as Whitman. It is, indeed, his 
ideas that he emphasizes in his poetry, not concrete pic- 
tures of particular fact ; but these ideas are few in num- 
ber. Nowhere in all English literature, however, can be 
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found an equal body of non-narrative poetry that so im- 
presses the reader with its extraordinary concreteness ; 
or possibly physicality and sensuousness will give the 
meaning here better than concreteness. Probably the 
first thing the ordinary reader notes about Whitman's 
poetry, aside from the absence of meter and rime, is the 
frequency with which he employs long lists of terms, 
most of them naming or describing physical facts, such 
as make up the bulk of section nine, for example, of 
"I Sing the Body Electric." 

Yet Whitman is not a materialist, any more than he 
is an idealist or a spiritualist. Perhaps the fittest term 
to apply to him is the term naturalist. A naturalist, in- 
deed, he may with perhaps more propriety be called 
than any other of the great writers and thinkers who 
have laid claim to the designation, or who have been 
branded with it by critics who have liked neither them 
nor the word, nor any conceivable form of the doctrine 
it labels. For the ordinary realist either ignores out- 
right those features and incidents of human nature which 
are conventionally regarded as non-respectable and even 
ignoble, or else so dwells upon these matters as to leave 
the reader with the impression that interest in the phys- 
ically disagreeable, the offensive, is of the very essence 
of realism, if it does not even go so far as to imply that 
the real is the foul, and the foul is the real. But Whit- 
man is continually talking about these* things, never ob- 
scenely, never with any hint of the leering jest, never 
with any suggestion of disgust, but always with what 
any reader who lays claim to the smallest literary dis- 
cernment ought to be able to see proceeds from a mind 
that is absolutely clean, and incapable of understanding 
how offense can reasonably come from the contempla- 
tion of these matters. He respects them, he even re- 
joices in them, not at all because he identifies them with 
the soul, nor even because he looks upon them as neces- 
sary attendants on the life of the soul in this world; he 
respects them, he rejoices in them, because they are a 
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part of the nature of man, and because in that nature 
he sees no hierarchy of parts ranging from the toplofty 
heights of spirituality to the lowest depths of animal 
nastiness. 

We have already noted Whitman's concession that 
evil may get into human nature, — that, for example, the 
fool may corrupt his body. "Have you seen the fool 
that corrupted his own live body? or the fool that cor- 
rupted her own live body?" he says at the end of sec- 
tion eight of "I Sing the Body Electric." Here is im- 
plied the doctrine of normality and abnormality; and it 
must be admitted that here Whitman's monism suffers 
what looks like a lapse into dualism. At first one feels 
disposed to wonder at this. It seems odd to find that 
Whitman, who among conventional and respectable per- 
sons is looked upon as a pure pagan, nay, more, as one 
who is simply disregardful of all moral considerations, 
has apparently at bottom a good deal of the old Puritan 
about him. Here, one may at first feel disposed to say, 
is evidence that in spite of its occasional affectations of 
continental looseness or freedom, as one chooses to 
phrase it, in spite of the most extreme of its poses and 
vagaries, American literature is at its basis incurably 
Puritanic. 

But when one has put it so, one must then almost in- 
stantly see that, so far as Whitman is concerned, this 
is a mistake ; and that one 's first feeling about Whitman 
is the right one: the feeling, namely, that impassable 
gulfs yawn between Puritanism and Whitmanism. It is 
a common view of the matter that Whitmanism is merely 
Emersonism, perhaps Emersonism queerly expressed, 
and a good deal vulgarized, but still Emersonism. The 
view is an entirely indefensible one. If one were writ- 
ing the natural history of Whitmanism, so to speak, one 
might perhaps argue that acquaintance with Emerson's 
thought was a germinal fact in the growth of Whitman's 
mind. But that is a very different thing from arguing 
that the views of the two men on fundamental matters 
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are essentially the same. The two bodies of thinking 
that we may label Emersonism and Whitmanism are not 
in reality any more nearly alike than the two men are 
seen to be when one studies their lives and personalities. 
Emerson is the Puritan New Englander, conventional 
and ultra-respectable, in spite of all his somewhat vague 
and intangible radicalism, less obviously Puritanic, no 
doubt, in his writings than in his personal tastes and 
the habits of his life; but still essentially Puritanic; 
while no one, certainly, would ever dream of labeling 
Whitman a Puritan, unless one arrived at that notion 
by the mistaken road taken by those who pronounce 
Whitmanism to be merely a sort of vulgarized and yawp- 
ing Emersonism. But whatever be the relation between 
Emersonism and Whitmanism, the distance between 
Whitman's view of the world, and particularly of human 
nature, and Puritan dualism, is wide indeed. For in the 
Puritan view, the schism in human nature between the 
good and the bad, the noble and the ignoble, the earthly 
and the spiritual, is deep and irremovable, the most con- 
spicuous and important fact, by far, in the entire world 
order. But surely it is not too much to say that one 
rises from a reading of "Leaves of Grass" either en- 
tirely oblivions of abnormality as a possibility in human 
nature, — and abnormality and mistaken opinion are the 
only forms of evil that Whitman's conception of human 
nature finds any place for, — or else feeling it to be a fact 
so comparatively infrequent and inconsiderable as to 
constitute hardly so much as a flaw in the crystal per- 
fection of the cosmos. 

In truth, the presence of evil in man's nature, in the 
form of abnormality and mistaken opinions, is hardly 
more stressed in Whitman's poetry than in the very na- 
ture of things it must be in the utterance of any doc- 
trine in the truth and importance of which its propounder 
deeply believes. Behind the utterance of every doctrine, 
however cheerful, there is the implication that there are 
in the world false ideas which work harm and which must 
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be destroyed; there is implied, in other words, the ex- 
istence of a certain measure of evil. He who proclaims 
what he regards as a true philosophy hopes thereby to 
work the most important of all transformations in human 
opinion, and therefore in human life : he hopes to make 
error on fundamental matters give way to truth. Even 
the optimist, by the very act of announcing his belief 
that the world in which he lives is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, advertises the fact that by means of this 
announcement he hopes to transform it into a better one. 

It is, at any rate, impossible to doubt the absolute 
sincerity of Whitman's belief that natural human na- 
ture, if we may be allowed the term, is through and 
through decent, worthy, admirable, noble. His doctrine 
was not a pose, it did not represent mere ill-tempered 
dislike of the conventions of life because these conven- 
tions are the expression of the humdrum and average 
mind trying to shield itself from itself, it was not a mere 
literary novelty worked for all it was worth by a man 
eager above all things for literary fame, or at least for 
a literary hearing. It was the honestly held belief of a 
sweet and simple nature, of a man naturally temperate, 
in the proper sense of the word, clean-minded, cour- 
ageously but never defiantly and rudely unconventional 
in his conduct, but withal, shrewd and sensible in his 
advocacy of thoroughgoing naturalism, and therefore 
duly regardful of the fact that radical alterations in 
men's ways of living, if they are not to result in more 
harm than good, must always wait on changes in men's 
ideas, and in the general level of sentiment and feeling. 

Is it necessary to point out that during the last hun- 
dred years the western world has moved in Whitman's 
direction, rather than in Swift's? We are not so shocked 
as our grandfathers and our grandmothers were at the 
thought that whatever else we are, we are at any rate 
animals. Possibly by reason of our recognition of that 
fact we think better than they did of all that is animal ; 
so far, at least, as it is merely animal, and not connected 
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with, disease or involving hostility to the physical well- 
being of men. One who reads much in the serious period- 
ical literature of the day would probably admit that the 
indignant denial of the idea that man is no better than 
an animal, so common in such literature even so late as 
thirty years ago, is now hardly to be found, unless in 
some belated utterance of a last survivor from that old 
day. This is not because we think less well of ourselves 
and our kind than did those magazine writers who thirty 
or forty years ago assailed the early advocates of the 
idea that man is a latest step in a process of change from 
the lowest forms of animal life. In accepting this change 
as one of the facts of nature, man has not so much suf- 
fered degradation in his own eyes by reason of his ad- 
mission of his kinship with the animals, as he has felt 
himself compelled to revise his notions of the 'merely 
animal. ' The 'merely animal ' is for us now the funda- 
mentally and profoundly remarkable, the potentiality 
of all thought, all art, all history, all experience, not 
merely a name for some homely and even offensive 
processes completely understood, vulgarized by familiar- 
ity even when not offensive, and temporarily housed in 
a body subject to all the hateful processes of decay, and 
therefore itself hateful. 

The western world has moved in Whitman's direction 
rather than in Swift's. Swift, indeed, discussed offen- 
sive subjects because he wanted to offend ; Whitman, be- 
cause he thought that they should not be considered 
offensive. The number of subjects that it is now looked 
upon as offensive to discuss publicly, under any circum- 
stances, grows smaller year by year. The insistence, 
during some time past, in many respectable quarters, on 
the advisability, even the imperative necessity, of the 
State's providing instruction to the young in sex hygiene, 
has many of the earmarks of a fad. But this agitation 
is probably not all fad ; and in any case, even as a fad, 
it would have been impossible in any earlier day. It is 
not many years since all respectable periodicals intended 
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for general circulation took care so far as possible to 
omit all reference to the fact of sex, aside from the men- 
tion of it in certain set phrases whose office it was lightly 
to allude to a conventionally recognized distinction in 
human beings; a distinction which it was pretended 
nobody thought of as having any but social and habili- 
mental implications. Above all things, such periodicals 
never would have allowed that open recognition of the 
physiological implications involved in the abundant use 
of the phrase 'sex hygiene' with which the news of the 
day, as recorded in journals of all sorts, has recently 
made us familiar. 

It would be foolish to argue that this particular change, 
and the general change of which it is but one evidence, 
is due to the influence of Whitman's work. Some influ- 
ence, no doubt, Whitman's advocacy of the idea that the 
body is a wholly decent thing, has had. But there is lit- 
tle doubt that if one were to inquire into the matter care- 
fully, one would find that in the main Whitman is merely 
one representative of a tendency that has a deeper origin 
than the mind of any single person, even so extraordi- 
nary a one as Whitman. Without pretending that the 
formula explains this tendency, we may describe it as a 
steadily progressing conquest of naturalism in life and 
thought. This, however, is not saying that Whitman has 
not gone far beyond that tendency in this particular mat- 
ter. Perhaps he has gone much further than naturalism 
will ever follow him. It is possible that naturalism, as 
it expresses itself in the works of men of science, will, 
even when it takes final form, if it ever does that, find 
itself unable to disregard, as of purely social and con- 
ventional origin, the aversions that human beings feel for 
certain physical aspects and features of human life. It 
may therefore never be able to admit that these aver- 
sions are themselves mere abnormalities, of which human 
society as well as human thinking must rid itself abso- 
lutely if human life is ever to be perfectly healthy, 
clean, and sweet. It may, for practical reasons, and 
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especially in the interest of the public health, do the best 
that it can to conceal the gulf that yawns between the two 
parts of human nature, the decent part and the part 
that must be veiled; but it may conclude that this gulf 
is as real, if it is not so deep, as most men tacitly assume 
it to be. 

That belief was not Whitman's. So long as there are 
in the world people who, whatever common sense and the 
instinct of conformity may lead them to do, find a satis- 
faction, and a deeper common sense, in thinking of the 
human nature that they share as through and through 
a wholesome thing, so long Whitman's courageous utter- 
ance of his doctrine will find admiring listeners. Pos- 
sibly "Leaves of Grass" will be a force perpetually 
operative to prevent at least fairly educated men and 
women from ever yielding wholly to that odd instinct 
which prompts human nature to defame itself to its own 
imagination by insisting that certain parts of itself are 
inescapably shameful and abhorrent; an instinct which 
has found its most conspicuous expression, among Eng- 
lish-speaking people, at least, in the ever memorable and 
unloved writings of Jonathan Swift. 

E. D. O'Lbabt. 

Univeesity of Kansas. 



THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY. 

WILSON D. WALLIS. 

THE problem of personality is frequently approached 
from the point of view of introspection, by which 
means, it is supposed, the individual will most readily 
fathom the intimacies of self-hood. Then, by inference, 
he may hope to learn something about other personal- 
ities, using his own introspective experience as a guide. 
It seems clear that introspection has distinct advantages 
and that there are some ways in which we are better 



